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Gnited-States Prison Assoctation. 





THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are,— 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 
II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 
III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 





| 
| 
Maine. — Prof. T.C. Upnam, Brunswick. | South Carolina. — Prof. Liesea. 
New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Ti.tot- Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 


son, Manchester. | Florida. — Rev. Josnvua 8. Vann, Car- 
Vermont. — Hiram Hartow, Warden of | roliton. 
State Prison, Winsor. | Alabama.— Hon. B. F. Porter. 
Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, | Mississippi.— Rev. D. B. Cuayton. 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ _ Louisiana. — Key. TaHeopore Cuiapp, 
Rhode Island. — Rev. Francis Way- New Orleans. 
LAND, Providence. Texas. — Hon. Sam. Houston. 
Connecticut. — Hon. Paiie Ripiey, Arkansas.— Evias N.Conway,Governor. 
Hartford. Tennessee.—ANDREW JOHNSON, Governor. 
New York. — Amos Pitspury, Albany. Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Cuase. 
bethtown. Michigan. — Rev. Mr. Sressins, Utica. 
Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Ke.ty, Indiana. — Rev. W. Cuapriin, Deed’s 
Philadelphia. Creek. 
Delaware.— Hon. Atrrep P. Rosinson, Illinois. — Rev. J. P. AVERILL. 
Georgetown. | Missouri. — Rey. T. Assorr. 
Maryland. — Rey. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- Towa. — Rev. H. 8S. Marsue. 
timore. Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
Virginia. — Josepn Jounson, Governor, State Prison, Waupun. 
Richmond. _ California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
North Carolina, — Rey. Hore Barn, Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tostas Pur- 


Goldsboro’. RINGTON. 






CuHarues Spzar, Secretary, 
Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 6, Hayward Place, Boston. 


A REGULAR COURSE OF EXERCISES 


GYMNASTICS AND CALISTHENICS, | 


GIVEN DAILY, AT THE 
BOYLSTON GYMNASIUM, 
Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 
BY 
Professor P. STEWART, Jun., and Miss EMMA J. STEWART. 


These exercises are taught daily by Prof. Srewart, and his Assistant, Miss Emma 
J. Srewart, at his Gymnasium, corner of Boylston and Washington streets. 





STANDING COMMITTEE, 
Francis GARDNER, Francis 8. Wituiams, Taomas Cusnine, Jun. 


P. STEWART, Jun., Proprieror. 


Boston, Jan. 1857. 
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OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


THE following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 
seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged : — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To Visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women. who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a corespondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 
and that our Jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


GEORGE WITHER. 


Georce WirtxHer was born June 11, 1588, and in his 
younger years distinguished himself by some pastoral pieces 
that were not inelegant; but, growing afterwards involved 
in the political and religious disputes in the times of James 
I. and Charles I., he employed his poetical vein in severe 
pasquils on the court and clergy, and was occasionally a 
sufferer for the freedom of his pen. In the civil war that 
ensued, he exerted himself in the service of the Parliament, 
and became a considerable sharer in the spoils. He was 
even one of those provincial tyrants whom Cromwell distri- 
buted over the kingdom under the name of Major-Generals, 
and had the fleecing of the county of Surrey; but, surviving 
the Restoration, he outlived both his power and his afflu- 
ence, and, giving vent to his chagrin in libels on the court, 
was long a prisoner in Newgate and the Tower. He died, 
at length, on the 2d of May, 1667. 

During the whole course of his life, Wither was a con- 
tinual publisher; having generally, for opponent, Taylor, the 
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water-poet. ‘The long list of his productions may be seen 
in Wood’s ‘ Athen. Oxon. vol. ii. His most popular 
satire is entitled ‘Abuses whipt and stript, 1613. His 
most poetical pieces were eclogues, entitled ‘The Shep- 
herd’s Hunting, 1615, 8vo, and others printed at the end of 
Browne’s ‘ Shepherd’s Pipe,’ 1614, 8vo. The following son- 
net is extracted from a long pastoral piece of his entitled 
‘The Mistresse of Philarete,’ 1622, 8vo; which is said in the 
preface to be one of the author’s first poems, and may there- 
fore be dated as early as any of the foregoing. 

This beautiful old song was written by a poet whose 
name would have been utterly forgotten, if it had not been 
preserved by Swift as a term of contempt. ‘ Dryden and 
Wither’ are coupled by him like the ‘ Bavius and Mevius’ 
of Virgil. Dryden, however, has had justice done him by 
posterity ; and as for Wither, though of subordinate merit, 
that he was not altogether devoid of genius will be judged 
from the following stanzas. The truth is, Wither was a 
very voluminous party-writer; and as his political and 
satirical strokes rendered him extremely popular in his life- 
time, so afterwards, when these were no longer relished, 
they totally consigned his writings to oblivion. 


Shall I, wasting in despaire, 
Dye because a woman’s faire > 
Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another's rosie are? 
Be shee fairer than the day, 
Or the flowry meads in May, 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair shee be? 


Shall my foolish heart be pin’d 
*Cause I see a woman kind ? 
Or a well-disposed nature 
Joyned with a lovely feature ? 
Be shee meeker, kinder, than 
The turtle-dove or pelican, 
If shee be not so to me, 
What care I how kind shee be? 


Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love; 
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Or, her well-deservings knowne, 
Make me quite forget mine owne? 
Be shee with that goodnesse blest 
Which may merit name of Best, 
If she be not such to me, 
What care I how good she be? 


’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the foole, and dye? 
Those that beare a noble minde, 
Where they want of riches find, 
Thinke what with them they would doe 
That without them dare to wooe ; 

And, unlesse that minde I see, 

What care I how great she be? 


Great or good or kind or faire, 

I will ne’er the more despaire : 

If she love me, this beleeve, 

I will die ere she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I wooe, 

I can scorne, and let her goe. 
If shee be not fit for me, 
What care I for whom she be? 





MURDERS IN PRISON. 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. — NO. II. 


In my last, I spoke of the late events in the Massachu- 
setts State Prison. It was shown that the legal murders 
of the two convicts, if they took place, would not bring to 
life the murdered keepers of the institution. I have not 
deemed it necessary to go into the merits now of a subject 
which has occupied my mind for more than a quarter of a 
century. My reason for this is that the whole subject has 
suddenly changed hands. A short time ago, and there was 
scarcely a single paper that published an article on the 
topic. Now it appears in the columns of almost every paper 


of the day, as well as in the leading journals. 
VOL. IX. 13 
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Murders in Prison. 


In the Old World, the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ has come out 
decidedly against the death-penalty.* The London ‘ Times’ 
is discussing the whole subject. The American press now 
has entered upon the topic, as one of the most important 
that can be presented. Some of the ablest articles that we 
have ever seen have been published, especially in the Bos- 
ton ‘ ‘Transcript.’ 

The Pulpit is not backward. Several eminent clergymen 
have presented the subject. Hitherto it has not been con- 
sidered as a subject properly belonging to the gospel. 
When we have asked for a place, it has been replied, that 
‘it was not a religious subject.’ A church in Hartford 
actually excluded us on that ground. 

The Massachusetts Legislature discussed the subject for 
nearly three weeks. ‘The object was simply to repeal the law 
which requires a year to elapse between sentence and exe- 
cution. Contrary to the expectation of Mr. Haynes, who 
introduced the order, the whole subject suddenly came up 
for consideration.t| ‘The able speech inserted in our present 
number, from Hon. James M. Usher, will enable you to see 
how the subject was discussed; and I trust that you will 
read it with attention. We trust its extreme length will not 
prevent your giving it a candid perusal. I have not thought 
proper to extend my letter to you at the present time. In 
my next, I shall enter more fully into the merits of the 
main question. 









* See ‘ Prisoner’s Friend’ for September, 1856. 

+ A similar occurrence happened once in the British Parliament. A 
member introduced a motion to remove the gallows from the highway to the 
jail-yard. In doing this, he painted so many awful scenes that occurred at 
every execution, that the members were nearly ready to vote down the gallows 
itself. The member replied, that he had no such intention. He believed in 
the efficiency of this mode of punishment; but he believed its publicity had 
a bad effect upon the spectators. The whole subject was dropped; and the 
murderous instrument stands in the most public streets of London. 








ASYLUM FOR INEBRIATES. 


Tue subject of an Asylum for Inebriates has this year 
been brought very distinctly before the Legislature. Seve- 
ral meetings have been held in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives. Addresses were made by Mrs. Charles 
Spear, Mr. Clure, Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, and others. The 
principal opposition was from Rev. Mr. Lovejoy, who con- 
tended, contrary to the general opinion of Dr. Rush and 
some of the most eminent physicians, that intemperance 
wasacrime. The arguments offered against the Asylum 
were, 1. ‘That there were about twenty-one thousand drunk- 
ards in Massachusetts, and therefore no Asylum could hold 
them. 2. That the best disposal to make of drunkards 
was to put them into a chain-gang, and make them clean 
the streets. 3. That there was already too much sympathy 
for the guilty. 4. That the best cure for drunkenness, and 
all other crimes, was a better observance of the sabbath; 
and, in order to insure this, he believed that it would be 
better to support our religious institutions by a general tax. 
He did not spare his invectives when speaking of philan- 
thropists; in short, he did not hesitate to speak of the 
whole plan of an Asylum for Inebriates as utterly imprac- 
ticable and useless. ‘The utmost freedom was allowed by 
the committee, who appointed a second meeting. This 
was well attended, and was addressed by John C. Clure, 
Dr. Hoyt, Dr. Harrington, Mrs. Charles Spear, Henry W. 
Carter, and by Rev. Mr. Lovejoy. 

Joun C. Ciure.— He said it was generally supposed in 
Europe that there were Asylums for Inebriates. In reply- 
ing to Mr. Lovejoy, he said that gentleman had spoken of 
the violation of the sabbath. He believed there would be 
a better observance if there was the right kind of preaching. 
He thought Mr. Lovejoy was not the man to speak of law 
and order, when the rumseller, whom he favored, was con- 
stantly breaking the law, even on the sabbath. 
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Dr. Hoyr.— He believed such an institution would do 
good in various ways. It was said that the rumseller would 
laugh to see his miserable victims taken off his hands. He 
believed that the institution would show up the iniquity of 
the traffic, and that reformed men would come out, and 
that there would be a reflex influence in the relations they 
would give of the curses they had received. 

Mrs. Cuartes Spear. — She spoke of the numerous peti- 
tions that were presented, and of the costs of the jails; also 
of the eminent men who favored the institution. 

Henry W. Carter.— He spoke of the enormity of the 
evil, and that this was an educational movement; and, if 
the sources of intemperance were dried up, even then some 
mode should be adopted to restore the victims to moral 
health. 

Rev. Perez Mason. — He spoke of his visits to the jail. 
He thought that a Christian work. He would recommend 
the purchase of a farm, where inebriates could be carried, 
and there be surrounded by the most healthful influences. 

Dr. Harrineton, of Somerville. — He regretted the whole 
plan. He believed there were enough institutions for every 
purpose. ‘The best way to prevent intemperance was to 
put the law in force. He did not believe the drunkard was 
insane. 

Rev. Mr. Lovesoy.— He believed there was too much 
sentimentalism in Massachusetts; that the State had been 
called on to aid in every object, from Kansas to Cape Cod. 
Already there had been built three splendid pauper palaces, 
and also three insane hospitals. The Legislature now must 
raise six hundred thousand additional tax to meet the enor- 
mous expenditures that had been incurred. If the drunk- 
ard was a criminal, there were the penal institutions; if 
insane, there were the insane hospitals. The petitioners 
proposed to take the inebriates away from home and all its 
social influences. He believed that the gospel was sufh- 
cient to cure all moral evils. ‘There was a sanctuary, where 
the river of the water of life flowed, which would cleanse 
every sinner, when properly applied. 
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Rev. Warren Burton. — He replied, that the drunkard 
had no home; he had turned it into a mere bedlam. He 
wanted to take him away from all these terrible influences, 
and surround him with pleasant associations. 

Rev. Puineas Stowe. — He thought severe treatment 
never reformed men. He instanced flogging in the navy, 
which was now abolished. ‘The seamen had voted a medal 
to John P. Hale, in Congress, for his efforts in that direction. 
He said the same objection that was offered against taking 
care of the inebriates had also been made against the efforts 
in behalf of seamen. He would gladly aid to furnish a 
place where the drunkard might be carried. He believed 
the present arrangements were not reformatory. 

The Committee, having heard the various arguments on . 
the subject, proposed another meeting; at which time, we 
promised to answer Mr. Lovejoy. Our reply will appear 


in the next number. We close with the following eloquent 
appeal : — 


Aw Exoquent Apprar.— Dr. Leeds, in his Prize Essay on 
Prohibition, thus closes one of his chapters: ‘ The great enemies 
of civilization have been enumerated, and their workings revealed, 
by the impressive eloquence of facts at the least. Drunkenness, 
in its folly, its revel, and its beastliness, has staggered across the 
vision; Poverty, clothed with the rags of innocence and the filth 
of vice, has filed past; Ignorance, with her sightless orbs and 
her dim and hopeless children, has groped on to the darkness 
beyond; Prostitution, in flaunting robes of guilt, with the heart 
on fire of hell, has gone, shrinking and mocking, onwards to 
the flowing stream beyond the “ Bridge of Sighs;” Disease has 
withdrawn its curtain, that we might see its lazar-victims stretched 
on their “* beds abhorred ;” Idiocy, with incoherent gibbering and 
lack-lustre eyes, has shown itself; Insanity, with her multiplied 
children (here ‘‘moping melancholy,” there raving madness), 
has also come up, and vanished from the sickened sight; Brutal 
Lust, fiercely glaring upon outraged chastity, has stalked by ; 
and the fearful panorama has closed with Crime, apparelled in 
garments purple with the blood of victims. Were the great 
social fountain of these evils dried up, how infinite would be the 
gains of civilization! That fountain is the liquor traffic.’ 

13* 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


A Spzecu delivered in the Massachusetts Senate, Feb. 10, 1857, by Hon. J. M. Usner, on the 
Time between Sentence and Execution. 


Mr. Prestipent,— When I addressed the Senate a few 
days since on this subject, I asserted that there had been 
great haste in pushing this bill through; that the impor- 
tance of the subject was a good reason why the bill should 
be delayed, and why it should be passed upon by a com- 
mittee specially charged with it. 

I gave then the history of the bill before the Senate, as 
follows, viz.:— 


The session of the Legislature commenced Jan. 7. 
Jan. 9, the senator from Middlesex (Mr. Haynes) intro- 
duced the following order: — 


Ordered, That Messrs. Haynes and Taylor, with such as the 
House may join, be a Committee to inquire into the recent murders 
in the State Prison at Charlestown, and report whether any addi- 
tional legislation is necessary to protect the lives of the officers of 
that institution. 


Jan. 15, the same senator introduced the following 
order : — 


Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of repealing the Act approved May 
20, 1852, entitled ‘An Act concerning Persons under Sentence of 
Death ;’ and that they be requested to report at an early day. 


By this we learn that the Special Committee did not 
feel that they were at liberty to consider the propriety of 
the repeal of this law. 

Jan. 26, the Special Committee reported the following 
bill; which was laid on the table, and ordered to be 
printed : — 
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AN ACT CONCERNING CONVICTS COMMITTING MURDER. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
assembled, and by the authority of the same, as follows :— 


Sect. 1.— So much of the first and second sections of the Act 
approved May 20, 1852, entitled ‘An Act concerning Persons un- 
der Sentence of Death,’ as would give to convicts, guilty of murder 
committed within the precincts of any house of correction or State 
prison, the benefit of said sections, is hereby repealed. 

Sect. 2.— This act shall take effect from and after its passage. 


Jan. 29, it was taken from the table, and placed in the 
orders of the day. 

Jan. 30, called up for consideration; and, before any 
discussion, the same senator who reported the bill moved 
the following amendment, and gave, as a reason, that the 
bill first reported was unconstitutional : — 


[ Mr. Haynes, of Middlesex, offers the following amendment to 


the ‘Bill concerning Convicts committing Murder’ (Senate, 
No. 18), to wit: —] 


Sect. 1.— The two hundred and seventy-fourth chapter of the 
Acts of the year eighteen hundred and fifty-two, entitled ‘ An Act 
concerning Persons under Sentence of Death,’ and the two hundred 
and eighty-sixth chapter of the Acts of the year eighteen hun- 
dred and fifty-three, entitled ‘An Act to amend an Act concerning 
Persons under Sentence of Death,’ are hereby repealed. 


And it is in this hasty and unparliamentary manner that 
the bill is brought before the Senate to abolish the law 
allowing one year to pass, after conviction of a capital 
offence, before the execution could take place. 

This is the history of the bill thus far; and, when I 
closed my remarks the other day, I did not intend to speak 
again upon this question; nor should I now but for the 
fact, that every senator on the other side has been pleased 
to refer especially to me and my position, and in some 
cases, it seemed to me, in a manner too complimentary. 

When: I first addressed the Senate upon this subject, 
though I had some authorities with me, yet I had not spent 
any time in preparation, except at the board while the de- 
bate was going on; for, until then, I did not expect the 
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Senate would take action before that committee should 
report which had been charged with the special considera- 
tion of the repeal of the law embraced in this amendment. 
I spoke also with the feeling that I should not consider the 
great question of the abolition of Capital Punishment, but 
simply urge a temporary delay in its execution, in accord- 
ance with the present law. 

I felt, Mr. President, that there might be, and probably 
were, senators at this board who were in favor of Capital 
Punishment, but who nevertheless were opposed to hasty 
legislation in repealing the bill now under consideration, — 
senators who could, consistently with those views, vote 
against this amendment; and therefore it was my desire 
not to enter upon the greater question, — of the abolition of 
the death-penalty ; but simply to consider the lesser one, — 
of one year’s delay between the sentence and its execution. 
I may have erred in attempting to confine myself to that 
question. I desire, however, briefly at this time to notice 
some of the arguments of those senators who have so kind- 
ly referred to me. Allow me to say, I should have found 
no fault with their attempt to place me in an unfavorable 
attitude, had they at the same time fairly met my facts and 
arguments. ‘This they did not do. I established the fact, 
beyond contradiction, that innocent men had been executed 
as felons. No senator has attempted to deny or contradict 
it. ‘The record of these facts stands before the country un- 
effaced and unefflaceable. And how does the senator from 
Norfolk (Mr. Turner) attempt to destroy the force of these 
facts? I read from the ‘ Boston Telegraph’ what the sena- 
tor said, viz.:— 

‘As to the danger of executing innocent men, such cases are so 
rare and so improbable, that it should not avail with men who desire 
good laws. It is our duty to make good laws and execute them. 
If mistakes occur, we are not to blame. Events belong to God. If 
the victim is innocent, he falls a martyr to the public good. Better 
that many innocent men should suffer, than that the community 
should be burdened with bad laws.’ 

It has often been said, that it is better for ten guilty men 
te go free, than for one innocent man to suffer. Would the 
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senator from Norfolk (Mr. Turner) reverse this principle? 
Would he have ten innocent men executed, rather than 
that one guilty man should go free? He surely said, ‘ If 
mistakes occur, we are not to blame.’ 

Is it true that we are not to blame? If we fail to let the 
fact, that innocent men have been executed, have its proper 
influence upon us in making up our judgment, and if other 
innocent men sufler by means of our indifference to the 
facts in the case, are we not to blame? But, says the sen- 
ator, ‘Sleep never will forsake my eyes, rest will never 
leave my pillow, or peace my heart, because innocent men 
may be executed.’ 

If an innocent man is executed, what of it? If he is 
innocent, he dies ‘a martyr to the public good.’ Monstrous 
doctrine! Who will indorse that ? 

I know that the senator is a conscientious and a good 
man; and that, if he were sitting as a juryman, he would 
doubtless give the criminal charged with murder the advan- 
tage of every doubt. But suppose a maa of less conscience, 
less goodness, and less character, were sitting upon a jury to 
try a capital crime, and he should adopt the doctrine, that, if 
an innocent man is executed, he would die a martyr to the 
public good, — who would, under such a state of things, be 
sure of a fair and impartial trial? If this doctrine should 
become general, who would be safe? I tell you, gentle- 
men, we are to blame if innocent men suffer by our mis- 
takes. 

The senator from Franklin (Mr. Green) next attacked my 
position. He spoke very warmly of my eloquence, pathos, 
&c., in a manner well calculated to suggest to the Senate 
that he also was about to make an able and eloquent 
speech, —a speech that would annihilate all that had before 
been said; an idea which was probably not a stranger to 
his mind. 

Well, Mr. President, he did make a good speech; there 
was no sickly sentimentality in it: it was a speech worthy 
of and in keeping with an experience aboard of a man-of- 
war. But, says the senator (beginning to come to him- 


self), — 
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‘If I have got sufficiently out of the fog to see clearly, the real 
question now before the Senate is the restoration of the death-penal- 
ty; and I am justified in taking this view of the argument of the 
gentleman himself, who cited authorities to show that in a neighbor- 
ing State, where a similar statute had been in operation twenty 
years, no execution had ever taken place under it, and there was 
no expectation that there ever would be one. That, it is fair to 
presume, is what the gentleman desires to effect in Massachusetts.’ 
































In this, the senator assumes a false position. ‘The ques- 
tion is not the restoration of the death-penalty. My argu- 
ment went to no such point. I cited the opinion of Prof. 
Upham on this subject. He expressed the opinion, that 
the law in Maine, similar to the one we have under consi- 
deration, worked well there,—so well, that the people like 
it, feel safe with it, and prefer it to going back to the old 
law; and, incidentally, he informed us that probably Capi- 
tal Punishment would never be again inflicted in that 
State. And, from their experience, I attempted to argue 
that we ought not to adopt this amendment, because we 
had not given our law a fair trial. 

The difference between the Maine law and ours is this: 
The former requires the convict to be sentenced to one 
year’s confinement, and then to be executed when the Go- 
vernor orders it. But the Governor has never ordered an 
execution, and the people prefer to have it so. Our law re- 
quires the same sentence, and our Governor does execute it. 
Maine has never executed a man since it passed this law, 
and the people feel safe. Massachusetts has executed men 
since the passage of this law. Gov. Clifford ordered the 
execution of one man since the passage of this law. If I 
mistake not, Gov. Washburn did the same. Gov. Gardner 
ordered the execution of Wilson; the gallows was erected ; 
the executioner was there, with his deputies, and such per- 
sons as the laws require. Just as the execution was about 
to take place, the Governor sent his reprieve, and the man 
still lives. Dr. Bell and other distinguished physicians pro- 
nounced Wilson insane, and not fit to be hung. Wilson 
expected to be hung. One of the officers, who was present 
on that occasion, informed me, no longer ago than yester- 
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day, that, without any doubt, Wilson expected to die that 
day. When he was told that the Governor had sent a 
reprieve, he instantly fainted, and, on being restored, wept 
like a child. 

The question, then, before the Senate, is not the aboli- 
tion of the death-penalty, as the senator from Franklin 
assumes: it is simply a suspension of the execution for 
one year, and until the Governor shall order the fulfilment 
of the sentence; nothing more and nothing less than this. 
We have not yet given this law a fair trial; we have not 
had time to test it; and it is hasty legislation to repeal it, 
as the other side propose. The subject contained in the 
bill was referred to the Judiciary Committee, with instruc- 
tions to report whether it was expedient to repeal the law 
of 1852 and 1853, granting the criminal, convicted of mur- 
der, one year before execution. And yet, before that com- 
mittee report,— before the committee could consider so 
important a subject, and be able to report, — it is taken up, 
and tacked on as an amendment to another bill reported 
by a special committee appointed to consider another mat- 
ter; which committee had no authority by order of the Sen- 
ate to consider this subject. ‘This amendment was moved 
as a substitute for a bill acknowledged unconstitutional. 
And this bill, we are told, is not perfect. The mover has 
another amendment all ready to present to the Senate. 

The law this bill proposes to repeal was passed by a 
previous Legislature, after an able committee had long and 
patiently considered it; after the parties for and against it 
had been heard; after it had been regularly reported; and 
after a full discussion in both Houses. And now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is proposed to repeal that law, without a petition in 
favor of it; without one man’s asking for it; without hear- 
ing both parties before the committee; without any re- 
port in relation to it, giving reasons as the basis of legis- 
lative action; and, last and worst of all, by means of an 
amendment to an unconstitutional bill. These are the 
facts; this is the true state of the case; and if such be 
not hasty legislation, will you, Mr. President, be kind 
enough to tell me what is? 
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The senator from Franklin (Mr. Green) says, — 


‘It is, I believe, conceded to be a well-settled principle, that the 
certainty of punishment constitutes, to a very great extent, its effi- 
ciency as a preventive of crime; and the prevention of crime, and 
not the punishment of the criminal, is the main object of all penal- 
ties. Any other theory would make punishment an act of revenge. 
The act we propose to repeal destroys all certainty, except the 
almost absolute certainty that the murderer, will escape the penalty 
which the laws declare ought to attach to the crime of murder. It 
leaves it optional with the Governor to do, or not to do, a most 
disagreeable and revolting act; whereas there should be no uncer- 
tainty. If there is any, it must be at the expense of the efficiency of 
the law, and in a great degree defeat the object of all laws, — the 
protection of the community against fraud and violence.’ 


With this proposition of the senator I perfectly agree. 
It is true that the ‘certainty of punishment constitutes, to 
a great extent, its efficiency. But Ido not agree to his 
conclusions. ‘The senator argues that the punishment is 
uncertain under this law; and hence he is in favor of repeal- 
ing it, and going back to the old law, because of the cer- 
tainty of punishment under it. 

What are the facts in relation to the old law? Precisely 
these: Jurors would fail to convict in many cases, because 
of the possibility of rendering wrong judgment in cases 
where convictions were obtained; the Executive would 
commute; and, in many other cases, the ablest phy- 
sicians would certify to the insanity of convicts. Hence 
the old law rendered punishment more uncertain than the 
law we propose to repeal. 

When we come to act directly and personally on the 
case, there is such a fearful responsibility resting upon us 
that we falter, and many wicked men go unpunished. The 
old law is rendered uncertain, from the awful responsibility 
resting upon the parties whose duty it is to pass upon capi- 
tal cases; whereas the penalty of the law now proposed 
to be repealed by the other side is almost certain to be 
inflicted. In the first place, the jurors are more sure to 
convict; and, if conviction takes place, the penalty is almost 
certain to follow. 

What is the penalty of murder under the present law? 
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It is, that a person convicted of a capital crime shall be 
sent to the County Jail or House of Correction, and there 
remain at hard labor or in confinement for at least one 
year. Did any one ever fail of receiving so much of his 
punishment? No,never! So much of the punishment for 
murder is certain. The convict then is to be executed 
whenever the Governor shall so order. 

Now the question comes, Will the Governor order such 
an execution? I answer unhesitatingly, Yes! ‘Three Go- 
vernors have done it; and from this we are bound to believe 
that others will. There is no uncertainty here. By this 
law, punishment becomes certain, and hence efficient. The 
facts do not justify the senator’s conclusions ; viz., that pun- 
ishment is more certain under the old law than under the 
present. 


But again: the senator from Franklin says, — 


‘My opportunities for judging of the efficiency of strict laws pro- 
perly enforced, and of the utter worthlessness of maudlin philan- 
thropy in the government of men, have been somewhat advanta- 
tageous. Twelve of the best years of my life have been passed 
where the difference between the two systems was most forcibly 
illustrated. I have seen one of the finest ships that ever floated 
the ocean, sailed at an expense of hundreds of thousands of dollars 
per annum, or an enemy’s coast, in time of war, rendered utterly 
and disgracefully inefficient, because the Executive officer, when 
offences were committed, was in the constant pursuit of extenuating 
circumstances ; striving, from mistaken degrees of humanity, to 
avoid inflicting that degree of punishment which the offence re- 
quired; practising upon the theory of the gentleman from Mid- 
dlesex, of telling the offender to go, and sin no more, without 
impressing upon him, by physical suffering, the necessity for 
obedience.’ 


The senator’s opportunities may have been such as to 
enable him to form correct conclusions as to the best mode 
of punishing men in a Commonwealth like ours. But 
when he informs us that those opportunities were experi- 
enced aboard a man-of-war, and that twelve years of the 
best part of his life were spent in that school (and he yet 
comparatively a young man), I feel that the lessons he there 


received but ill fitted him to look at mankind in accord- 
VOL. IX. 14 
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ance with the principles of the Constitution; and I am con- 
firmed in this idea, when I realize that he took me to task 
for indorsing the words of the Saviour; viz., ‘Go, and sin | 
no more. Iam inclined to think the senator, when con- 
nected with the man-of-war, was not one of the hands, so 
called. He was probably one in authority, who had men 
under him. May I ask the senator what his position was 
in that vessel ? 

Mr. Green.—I was a purser; had no control over the men. 

Just as I supposed. He was in sympathy with that class 
who control the men; who say to one, ‘Come, and he 
cometh; and to another, Go, and he goeth.’ 

Mr. President, do you suppose it would be possible to 
convince an officer of such a vessel that he had ever pun- 
ished his men too severely, or that he had ever done them 
wrong, or that any of his men had a right to think for 
themselves? Just as soon would you be able to convince 
a slaveholder that his slaves have a right to think and 
judge for themselves. 

There are undoubtedly good, kind, intelligent men, who 
are slaveholders, and masters of such vessels as have been 
before alluded to; but we cannot disguise the conviction, 
that both systems tend to make tyrants of masters, and 
slaves of men. Both are poor schools in which to cultivate 
the principles of humanity. I trust that no illustration 
drawn from the government of men schooled in a man-of- 
war will induce us to adopt the amendment now before the 
Senate. 

The next speaker who kindly referred to me, and my 
attempted argument, was the senator from Berkshire (Mr. 
Sabin). I made the acquaintance of that gentleman some 
four years ago. I have always entertained a high respect 
for him; and, when he arose to address the Senate on 
this important question, I expected to be instructed. I 
listened with fixed attention; and I must say, sir, that 
when the senator passed over my argument drawn from 
the fact, that innocent men had been executed, and might 
be again; when he failed to touch the argument drawn 
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from the fact, that the law we propose to repeal has 
worked well in Maine and Vermont; that none in this 
State have caused trouble who have been convicted under it, 
— I say, when he passed over these points so indifferently, 
and devoted the main part of his argument against one or 
two quotations I introduced merely to show that this was 
not the first time people have been in haste to condemn, 
I felt a degree of surprise. I felt that a senator of his 
acknowledged ability, a senator of his great experience, 
ought to have met me more fairly. I felt that the subject 
itself, even if my argument was weak (as it may have 
been), was worthy of a more candid consideration at his 
hands. But the senator continues, and says, — 


‘In the case of the woman, Christ saw her thoughts, and knew 
whether she was repentant; but till, in the case of every murderer, 
there was some one to see the recesses of the man’s heart, to scan 
his motives, to weigh well the provocations, he should hesitate 
about applying the rule to murderers which Christ applied to the 
woman taken in adultery.’ 


A good sentiment,— one that I most cheerfully indorse. 
The senator says, Christ knew the woman’s thoughts, and 
knew whether she was repentant; and hence was able pro- 
perly to say, ‘Go, and sin no more.” —‘ But, he says, ‘ till, 
in the case of every murderer, there was some one to see 
the recesses of the man’s heart, to scan his motives, to 
weigh well his provocations, he should hesitate about 
applying the rule to murderers which Christ applied to the 
woman taken in adultery.’ 

May I not ask, sir, if the same cause that would lead 
you to hesitate about saying, in the language of Christ, ‘ Go, 
and sin no more, ought not to lead you to hesitate about 
passing a bill to take a man’s life? Without the power to 
see the heart, to scan the motives, to weigh the provoca- 
tions, you cannot say, ‘ Go, and sin no more;’ but, without 
these powers, you can say, and are willing to vote, that 
men convicted of the crime of murder shall be hanged, 
and that, too, without giving the convict one year’s oppor- 
tunity to establish his innocence. Is this consistent? Is it 
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right? Without the power to see and read the heart, the 
senator would not feel authorized to forgive the sinner, lest 
a wicked man might go unpunished; but, without the 
power to see and read the heart, he would feel authorized 
to take the life of a man, to hang a fellow-mortal, even 
though possibly he might be an instrument to execute 
the innocent. This is a logical deduction from the sena- 
tor’s statement. He must have adopted the sentiment of 
the senator from Norfolk (Mr. Turner); viz.,‘If an inno- 
cent man is executed, what of it? If he is innocent, he 
dies a martyr to the public good.’ Is the doctrine to be- 
come common in this State, that it is no matter if innocent 
men are executed? I tell you, gentlemen, we are to blame. 

Mr. President, to say the least, some of the wisest and 
best men our country ever knew were opposed to the 
death-penalty. Lafayette said, — 


‘T shall ask for the abolition of Capital Punishment, until I have 
the infallibility of human judgment demonstrated to me.’ 


John Q. Adams, whose opportunities to form a correct 
judgment upon this subject none can doubt, said, — 
‘Gladly would I co-operate with any society whose object should 


be to promote the abolition of every form by which the life of man 
can be voluntarily taken by his fellow-creature, man.’ 


Dr. Benjamin Franklin said, — 


‘Laws which inflict death for murder are, in my opinion, as 
unchristian as those which justify or tolerate revenge.’ 


Dr. Rush said, in relation to this subject, as follows: — 


‘The power over human life is the sole prerogative of Him who 
gave it. Human laws, therefore, rise in rebellion against this pre- 
rogative, when they transfer it to other hands.’ 


These gentlemen cannot be charged with being carried 
away by a sickly sentimentality: their whole lives were 
devoted to the public good; they desired to give society the 
greatest possible security; and it was to this end they 
sought the abrogation of the death-penalty. If wrong in 
my views upon this subject, I am certainly in good com- 
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pany. I consider the experience of these men worth more, 
as a guide to lead us to pass wise and humane laws, than 
the experience of men, the best part of whose lives have 
been spent in a man-of-war. 

But, Mr. President, leaving this part of the subject, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to a few reasons, 
which, to my mind, bear directly against the adoption of 
the amendment now before the Senate. And first: a few 
years since, there were other crimes than murder punish- 
able with death; viz., arson, burglary, highway robbery, 
and rape. ‘The death-penalty for these crimes has been 
abolished quite long enough to have fairly tested its practi- 
cability. Do the people feel less secure than formerly? Do 
they not live, move, and have a being, with a feeling of as 
much personal safety? Have the people ever asked to 
have the death-penalty restored in relation to these crimes ? 
Never. All feel secure as before; and none desire its 
restoration. 

Why not give the people an opportunity fairly to test 
this law? or, at least, to wait till they ask their servants to 
repeal it? The people know what they want; and they are 
not slow to let their wants be known. I claim, then, that 
so far as the abolition of the death-penalty is concerned, for 
arson, burglary, rape, and highway robbery, it has worked 
well; and by it we are justified in concluding that it would 
work well for the public good to follow the same example 
in relation to the crime of murder. 

Again: I claim that the suspension of the execution of 
the law for one year has worked well practically, thus far, 
in this State; because no man who has been condemned 
under it has taken a license to break other laws, in conse- 
quence of the leniency thus granted him. Again: I claim 
that the fact, that we cannot read the heart, that we can- 
not scan the motives, in connection with the fact, that 
innocent men have been executed, and may be again, is a 
reason of itself why we should not pass this amendment. 
It will not do to say that we are not to blame if we make 


a mistake, and execute innocent men. It is not enough to 
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right? Without the power to see and read the heart, the 
senator would not feel authorized to forgive the sinner, lest 
a wicked man might go unpunished; but, without the 
power to see and read the heart, he would feel authorized 
to take the life of a man, to hang a fellow-mortal, even 
though possibly he might be an instrument to execute 
the innocent. This is a logical deduction from the sena- 
tor’s statement. He must have adopted the sentiment of 
the senator from Norfolk (Mr. Turner); viz., ‘If an inno- 
cent man is executed, what of it? If he is innocent, he 
dies a martyr to the public good” Is the doctrine to be- 
come common in this State, that it is no matter if innocent 
men are executed? I tell you, gentlemen, we are to blame. 

Mr. President, to say the least, some of the wisest and 
best men our country ever knew were opposed to the 
death-penalty. Lafayette said, — 
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‘The power over human life is the sole prerogative of Him who 
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away by a sickly sentimentality: their whole lives were 
devoted to the public good; they desired to give society the 
greatest possible security; and it was to this end they 
sought the abrogation of the death-penalty. If wrong in 
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pany. I consider the experience of these men worth more, 
as a guide to lead us to pass wise and humane laws, than 
the experience of men, the best part of whose lives have 
been spent in a man-of-war. 

But, Mr. President, leaving this part of the subject, I 
desire to call the attention of the Senate to a few reasons, 
which, to my mind, bear directly against the adoption of 
the amendment now before the Senate. And first: a few 
years since, there were other crimes than murder punish- 
able with death; viz., arson, burglary, highway robbery, 
and rape. ‘The death-penalty for these crimes has been 
abolished quite long enough to have fairly tested its practi- 
cability. Do the people feel less secure than formerly? Do 
they not live, move, and have a being, with a feeling of as 
much personal safety? Have the people ever asked to 
have the death-penalty restored in relation to these crimes ? 
Never. All feel secure as before; and none desire its 
restoration. 

Why not give the people an opportunity fairly to test 
this law? or, at least, to wait till they ask their servants to 
repeal it? The people know what they want; and they are 
not slow to let their wants be known. I claim, then, that 
so far as the abolition of the death-penalty is concerned, for 
arson, burglary, rape, and highway robbery, it has worked 
well; and by it we are justified in concluding that it would 
work well for the public good to follow the same example 
in relation to the crime of murder. 

Again: I claim that the suspension of the execution of 
the law for one year has worked well practically, thus far, 
in this State; because no man who has been condemned 
under it has taken a license to break other laws, in conse- 
quence of the leniency thus granted him. Again: I claim 
that the fact, that we cannot read the heart, that we can- 
not scan the motives, in connection with the fact, that 
innocent men have been executed, and may be again, is a 
reason of itself why we should not pass this amendment. 
It will not do to say that we are not to blame if we make 


a mistake, and execute innocent men. It is not enough to 
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say, in the language of the senator from Norfolk (Mr. Tur- 
ner), ‘ What of it? If an innocent man is executed, he dies 


a martyr to the public good,’ Such doctrine, I think, will 
not prevail in this State. 


That innocent men have been convicted, the following 
facts fully prove :— 


‘Some years since, Stephen and Jesse Boon, two brothers, were 
convicted in Vermont, for the murder of Russell Colvin, on what 
seemed to be the strongest possiblé testimony of their guilt. The 
sentence of death was commuted, in the case of Jesse, to imprison- 
ment for life; but Stephen was left for execution. In an interview 
with Mr. Haynes, a clergyman, he said, “ Mr. Haynes, I see no way 
but I must die; every thing works against me: but I am an inno- 
cent man. This you will know after I am dead.” Bursting into 
tears, he said, “ What will become of my poor wife and children? 
They are in needy circumstances, and I love them better than life.” 
He continued: “I don’t want to die. I wish they would let me live 
some time longer, even in this situation” (he was then heavily 
chained to the floor) : “ perhaps something will take place that may 
convince people that I am innocent.” Through the instrumentality 
of a Mr. Chadwick and a clergyman of Manchester, Colvin, who 
had wandered to, and resided some time in, the neighborhood of 
that place, was discovered; and he returned to his former place 
of residence in time to save from hanging the man who had been 
condemned as his murderer.’ 

‘It was stated very recently, in the “Montreal Nautical Pilot,” that 
aman named William Gray was lately convicted of the murder of 
his wife by the sole testimony of one Reilly, brother of the woman 
supposed to have been murdered ; and that circumstances have come 
to light since the trial, which have satisfied the jury that they gave 
a verdict of guilty upon false testimony; and they have petitioned 
the Executive to grant a pardon.’ 

‘Mrs. Child relates the case of a German who a few years ago 
came to New York, and took lodgings, where he was allowed to do 
his cooking in the same room with a family. The husband and 
wife lived in a perpetual quarrel. One day the German came into 
the kitchen with a clasp-knife and a pan of potatoes, and began to 
pare them for his dinner. ‘The quarrelsome couple were in a more 
violent altercation than usual ; but he sat with his back towards them, 
and, being ignorant of their language, felt in no danger of being in- 
volved in their disputes. But the woman, with a sudden and unex- 
pected movement, snatched the knife from his hand, and plunged it 
into her husband’s heart. She had sufficient presence of mind to 
rush into the street and scream murder. The poor foreigner in the 
mean while, seeing the wounded man reel, sprang forward to catch 
him in his arms, and drew out the knife. The people from the 
street crowded in, and found him with the dying man in his arms, 
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the knife in his hand, and blood upon his clothes. The wicked 
woman swore in the most positive terms that he had been fighting 
with her husband, and stabbed him with a knife he always carried. 
The German knew too little of English to understand her accusa- 
tion or to tell his own story. He was dragged off to prison, and 
the true state of the case was made known through an interpreter ; 
but it was not believed. Circumstantial evidence was exceedingly 
strong against the accused, and the real criminal swore that she 
saw him commit the murder. He was executed, notwithstanding 
the most persevering efforts of his lawyer, John Anthon, Esq., 
whose convictions of the man’s innocence were so painfully strong, 
that, from that day to.this, he has refused to have any connection 
with a capital case. Some years after this tragic event, the woman 


died, and confessed on her deathbed her agency in the diabolical 
transaction.’ 


Again: I claim that the death-penalty is not necessary 
to the safety of the community. We can put the murderer 
in prison, between bolts and bars, after the crime is com- 
mitted, till he has had his trial, till the time comes for his 
execution; and, if the community is safe for that length of 
time, the same safety may and can exist for any length 


of time. ‘The community is just as unsafe with the insane 
man; and yet who would presume to execute him? No 
one. ‘There is power enough to keep the man convicted of 
a capital offence perfectly safe; and therefore the public 
safety is not subserved by his execution. 

Capital Punishment cannot be resorted to for the refor- 
mation of the criminal, because his execution cuts off all 
means of reformation. We have no right, I apprehend, to 
take the life of the criminal for the sake of checking others 
who are yet sinless from going into crime, because the 
criminal is not to suffer on their account. For them he is 
not responsible. 

But, it is said, we must take the life of the murderer for 
the moral example it will have upon others. Executions 
tend to prevent crime. This, Mr. President, is a false as- 
sumption. History proves as clear as light, that, where 
executions are common, there crime increases. It is a fact 
capable of demonstration, that one execution is almost al- 
ways followed by one or two capital crimes. These are 
facts, — indisputable facts; and, Mr. President, if this sub- 
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ject had been considered by a committee as a matter of 
this importance should have been, and that committee had 
investigated the facts which statistics would furnish, and 
those facts had been embodied in a report, as they ought to 
be even now before we proceed in the case, we should be 
able to act in a parliamentary and a wiser manner, — ex- 
actly opposite to what we are doing. 

Mr. President, I will not discuss this question farther. 
The other side seem determined to abolish the present law 
by adopting this amendment. Sir, it is bad enough to pass 
the amendment after it has been fairly acted upon: but to 
step out of the ordinary course of legislation to repeal a 
law of this importance ; without a report from a commit- 
tee in relation to it; without any petition from any part of 
the Commonwealth asking for it; and to do this by an 
amendment proposed, without any conference with the 
senators, — is a method of procedure that can have no war- 
rant on a question involving human life. Why this singu- 
lar course and this unusual haste? Are any great interests 
of the State in special jeopardy? What senator will pre- 
tend that the recent tragedies in our prison were in conse- 
quence of the law under consideration? But, if not, why 
repeal it? Why engage in the work of backward legisla- 
tion? ‘There may be times when it is wise to take advan- 
tage of a popular prejudice in order to aid our purposes ; 
but, in legislating on the highest interests of the State, we 
should not take council of excited passions, or be borne 
forward on the wave of burning resentments. ‘The precipi- 
tate impatience manifested indicates that the angry spirit, 
which the bloody deeds committed in our prison have made 
so rife in this community, has found its way in this cham- 
ber, and is giving direction to our action. Would it not 
be well to wait till the fires of vengeance have died away, 
and reason has resumed its place, before we act? For one, 
Iam frank to say, that, in the haste which has here shown 
itself, I see a strong reason why this law should not be re- 
pealed. 


Judges and jurors are in danger of being swayed by an 
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excited community, the same as legislators are. We need 
safeguards for the accused, as well as for society. Senators 
seem to forget, that, with all the safeguards we can. have, 
there is danger that the innocent may be executed. Instead, 
therefore, of lessening the protection now enjoyed, we ought, 
if possible, to increase it. 

Instances occur every month, which show the necessity 
of waiting at least one year after sentence before the terri- 
ble work of execution takes place. Mistakes arise from 
numerous causes. Honest men often err even with regard 
to personal identity. 

A case very recently occurred in Salem, where an inno- 
cent man was brought before a court, charged with crime ; 
and, when asked by the clerk for his plea, his answer was, 
that he might as well plead guilty. 

I cut the following, in reference to this case, from the 
‘Bee’ of this morning : — 


‘A Question or IpEentTITy.—A singular case, involving a 
question of identity, occurred in Salem the present week. One 
Joseph Wilson had been indicted for crime; and a person of that 
name, residing in Plymouth, was brought before the Court. When 
asked for a plea by the Clerk, he said that he might as well plead 
guilty. Police-officer Kilburn, of this city, who was acquainted with 
the culprit, and had seen the man arrested at Plymouth previous to 
his plea, stated that he was not the man indicated in the indictment, 
who, he was confident, was in the care of Capt. Robbins, of the 
House of Correction, South Boston; and so it proved upon investi- 
gation.’ 


From mistakes similar to this, ] doubt not many inno- 
cent men have suffered as guilty; and yet we are told, that, 
if mistakes occur, we are not to blame. In the case of the 
murder of Dr. Parkman, you will all recollect the discre- 
pancy in the evidence upon his trial. There were, I think, 
no fewer than seven persons who testified to having seen 
Dr. Parkman walk the streets of Boston after he had been 
murdered; and these witnesses intended to tell the truth. 
They were mistaken. And it is true, undoubtedly, that 
such mistakes have been the procuring cause of the convic- 
tion and punishment of many innocent men. But I must 
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stop. I might multiply reasons to any extent against the 
passage of this amendment; but I forbear. 

Allow me to express my strong conviction, that the facts 
to be gathered from history are in favor of our side of the 
question; that humanity and justice alike speak on its 
behalf; that the safety and well-being of the community 
would be subserved by refusing to pass this bill. In view 
of these facts, and the great fact that one year in the his- 
tory of a Commonwealth is but a moment, I ask that this 
subject may be referred to the next Legislature. I ask, also, 
that we appoint a commission to examine into the facts in 
the case; to correspond with other countries where capital 
punishment has been common, and where it has not; to 
institute inquiries in different States of our own nation; 
and submit to the next Legislature a report, embodying all 
the facts touching the whole subject. The people then 
will know what is proposed to be done. The information 
which this commission may obtain should be spread before 
them; and they will then be prepared to express their de- 
sires to the Legislature by petition or otherwise. In this 
way, all will be able to act upon this matter, as all should 
upon a subject so important. 

I submit to senators, whether this course would not be 
satisfactory to all. I hope and trust that the suggestion 
may meet your approval. 





The following will show the vote, as it stood in the Senate, on the 
question of Mr. Haynes’s amendment to “ Bill concerning Convicts 
committing Murder: ” — 


Yeas — Atwood, Batchelder, Burbank, Churchill, Clark, Cowdin, 
Esty, Green, Harris, Haynes, Hitchcock, Hunking, Messinger, 
Mitchell, Mixter, Rogers, Sabin, Sawin, Taylor, Turner, Wheeler, 
and White, 22. Nays— Albee, Ames, Brakenridge, Hoar, Merrick, 
Poor, Shaw, Stone, Swift, Taft, Usher, Warner, and Whitney, 13. 





DETECTION OF MURDER BY MEANS OF THE VICTIM’S EYE. 


A SERIES of experiments have recently been made by Dr. Pollok, 
an oculist of this city, says the ‘Chicago Press,’ to testify the 
truth of an article published some time since by a celebrated 
physician in England, which alleged that the last scene viewed by 
a dying man would remain impressed upon the retina as does 
the impression upon a daguerreotype plate. In each experiment 
that Dr. Pollok has made, he has found that an examination of the 
retina of an eye with a microscope reveals a wonderful as well as 
a beautiful sight, and that in almost every instance there was a 
clear, distinct, and marked impression. We put these facts upon 
record in the hope of awakening an interest in the subject, that 
others may be induced to enter upon these interesting experi- 
ments, and the cause of science advanced. The recent examination 
of the eye of J. H. Beardsley, who was murdered in Auburn, 
conducted by Dr. Sanford, corresponds with those made elsewhere. 
The following is the published account of the examination: At 
first, we suggested the saturation of the eye in a weak solution of 
atrophine, which evidently produced an enlarged state of the pupil. 
On observing this, we touched the end of the optic nerve with 
the extract, when the eye instantly became protuberant. We 
now applied a powerful lens, and discovered in the pupil the rude, 
worn-away figure of a man with a light coat, beside whom was a 
round stone, standing or suspended in the air, with a small handle 
stuck, as it were,in the earth. The remainder was débris, evident- 
ly lost from the destruction of the optic, and its separation from 
the mother-brain. Had we performed this operation when the eye 
was entire in the socket, with all its powerfui connection with the 
brain, there is not the least doubt but that we should have detected 
the last idea and impressions made on the mind and eye of the 
unfortunate man. The thing would have evidently been entire; 
and perhaps we should have the contour, or, better still, the exact 
figure, of the murderer. The last impression before death is always 
more terrible on the brain from fear than from any other cause, 
and figures impressed on the pupil more distinct; which we attri- 
bute to the largeness of the optic nerve, and its free communica- 
tion with the brain. —[{ Our readers must use their own judgment 
as to the extent of their belief in the above. — Eprror. | 





He lives long that lives well; and time mispent is not lived, 
but lost. Besides, God is better than his promise, if he takes 
from him a long lease, and gives him a freehold on a better value. 
— Fuller. 





A COURSE OF LECTURES ON CRIME. 


We have commenced a Course of Lectures in Boston 
on Crime, in a hall formerly occupied by Mr. Vandenhoff, 
Mercantile Building, Summer Street. Our first Lecture 
was fully attended. Many were unable to obtain seats. 
The subject was the Moral Condition of the Prisoner. 
We spoke of the Prison as a tomb; the inmates as morally 
dead, and their reformation as a resurrection to life. The 
meeting was opened by Mrs. Charles Spear, who read the 
prayer of Mary, Queen of Scots, which may be found in 
our work entitled ‘ Voices from Prison.’ Portions of Scrip- 
ture were read from Psalm cii. and Matt. xxv. At the 
close, Mrs. Spear spoke of an Asylum for Inebriates. 

The Course of Lectures will consist mainly of the fol- 
lowing subjects : — 


The Proper Treatment of the Prisoner. 
The Necessity of aiding Discharged Convicts. 


The Influence of Crime on Home. 
The Pardoning Power. 

Revelations of Prison Life. 

The Lessons of Murder. 

The Punishment of Death. 

The American and English Prisons. 
An Asylum for Inebriates. 
Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 
Moral Dangers of Cities. 


It is intended to give these on successive Sabbath even- 
ings. Of course, this will prevent our complying for the 
present with the many invitations from abroad to deliver 
Lectures, unless we could speak during the week. 

These Lectures, we trust, will meet a want long felt in 
Boston. There have been Lectures delivered on almost 
every subject, except that of Crime. There needs to be a 
thorough Course, embracing the main topics, including 
Prison Architecture, — a topic, we believe, never taken 
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up by any one in this country. The present time is 
peculiarly favorable. The Legislature is in session. The 
Press and the Pulpit are at last fairly aroused to the whole 
subject. Letters come from every quarter for information. 

We must, however, say a word to our friends in behalf 
of these Lectures. We need help to meet the expenses of 
the room, and also that we may have time to prepare for 
this labor. "We have to read much, and devote much time, 
for the preparation. We trust they will not forget us. 





A STATE INSPECTOR OF PRISONS. 


Amone the reforms we would propose is that of the 
appointment of an Inspector of Prisons for the State of 
Massachusetts. The plan should be to visit every penal 
institution. To this duty might be added, if thought 


proper, the visiting of Pauper establishments and Insane 
hospitals. There are Inspectors of Butter and Lard, of 
Pot and Pearl Ashes, of Sumac, of Leather, of Fish, and 
of Beef and Pork. There is an officer appointed to ex- 
amine into the condition of the military. There is also a 
Board of Education, the Secretary of which has an office 
in the Capitol. It has long seemed to us that an Inspector 
of Prisons is as necessary as any of these offices of which 
we have spoken. 

It may be objected, that the Legislature usually sends 
out a committee to visit the various penal institutions. In 
reply to this, we say that this is attended with a needless 
expense. As well might the Legislature appoint some of 
its members to visit the schools. Besides, it is impossible 
for any man, who has not thoroughly examined the subject, 
to be qualified for such a work. 

In England, this plan has long been adopted, and it is 
found to be the best plan ever devised. The qualifications 


of such an Inspector may be summed up in the following 
manner : — 
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He should be a man of unquestioned probity. 

He should be humane. 

He should be a man of a decidedly high tone of religious 
character. 

He should be free from all political influences. 

The manner of appointing such an officer may be as 
follows: — 

1, By the Legislature. 

2. By the Executive. 

3. By a popular vote. 

This subject has been agitated in former sessions of the 
Legislature. We trust that something will be done to — 
secure the appointment of such an officer. It would save 
expense. There would be better reports of our prisons. 
The Inspector should have an office in the Capitol. He 
should correspond with the prison-keepers of each State, 
and see that his report was not only made to the Legisla- 
tive body of our own State, but also forwarded to Wash- 
ington; so that there might ultimately be a department for 


Prisons for reference, not only for our own country, but 
also for those countries who may desire information con- 
cerning American Prisons. This subject was before the 
Legislature when our work went to press. 





A Sryeutar Casz. — In the fall of 1853, a young man about 
twenty-two years of age, named Grady, was sentenced to hard labor 
in the Connecticut State Prison for the crime of stealing. The 
term of his imprisonment expired last fall; but he begged the pri- 
vilege of remaining till spring. The Warden kindly permitted 
him to stay, and found enough for him to do to pay his way. 
On Monday, the severity of winter being over, and the spring 
work about to commence, it was agreed that he should leave the 
prison, and take care of himself; and he was furnished with $3. 
He came to the city; but the world seemed dark to him: he felt 
that he was an outcast, and shrank from intercourse with it. In 
the evening, he returned to the pri$on, and begged that he might 
be kept there during the remainder of his days. The Warden 
has taken the matter in hand, and is attempting to find a suitable 
place for him, where he can gain an honest living. 
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CaPITaAL PUNISHMENT IN RuopE IsLanp. — This subject has been dis- 
cussed in the Legislature. The death-penalty was abolished in the year 
1852, by a vote in the Senate of seventeen yeas to thirteen nays, and in the 
House by forty-four yeas to twenty nays. The Legislature have now 
enacted that capital punishment shall be inflicted, when murders occur in 
the prison. This passed the House simply by the casting vote of the 
Speaker, and in the Senate by only two majority. 


RESOLVES TO PAY To THE FAMILIES OF THE MURDERED OFFICERS IN 
Strate Prison. — The following we take from the ‘ Boston Herald :’— 


‘In the Senate, the resolves to pay to the families of Solon H. Tenny and Galen 
C. Walker, late Warden and Deputy-Warden of the State Prison, were debated. 
Mr. Albee, of Middlesex, moved to increase the sum to be given to the mother of 
Mr. Tenny to $2,000, and that to his widow to $2,500. After some discussion, 
during which several amendments and substitutes were offered, the subject was 
finally laid on the table.’ 





LITERARY WORLD. 


The Prison of Weltevreden; and a Glance at the East-Indian Archi- 
pelago. By Watrer M. Greson. Illustrated from original Sketches. 
Boston: C. H. Brainard, 124, Washington Street; and John P. Jewett. 
Pp. 495. — This a remarkable work, — full of thrilling interest, con- 
taining a vast fund of information. It is destined, we think, to command a 
twofold popularity, grounded equally upon its romantic interest, and its 
vast fund of information regarding lands and races with which, thanks to the 
worse than Japanese system of exclusion and espionage practised by their 
Dutch rulers, the American people are almost wholly unacquainted. 

Mr. Gibson, as our readers are probably aware, was for fifteen months the 
inmate of a Batavian prison, into which he was cast, without a shadow of 
just cause, by the authorities of Netherlands India; and from which, not- 
withstanding his acquittal by the courts of the country, he would only have 
been taken to suffer the penalty of an ignominious and painful death, had he 
not fortunately escaped one day before the intended issue of his sentence. 
The style of Mr. Gibson’s book is peculiar: it is imbued, so to speak, with 
Oriental influence; it is rich, florescent, affluent in Eastern imagery, and 
eminently picturesque. The story of his voyage, his visit to Malay and Arab 
chieftains, his imprisonment and escape, may be called a series of pictures ; 
and there is one figure on the canvas —that of Sayeepah, the devoted 
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daughter of an Oriental chief, through whose aid the author’s deliverance 
was achieved — that will vie with any creation of fancy ever portrayed by 
pen or pencil, The narrative of Sayeepah’s journey, with her two attend- 
ants, Ambon and Ayum, and her little pony Djala, from Batavia to the 
native city of Surakarta, is not surpassed in pathos and absorbing interest in 
the whole range of Eastern romance. The volume abounds in thrilling 
adventures and experiences in the wildernesses, the settlements, and the dun- 
geons of Sumatra and Java, and opens up a vast field of information touching 
the character, superstitions, legends, and social condition, of the inhabitants 
of the great Malayan group, some of the islands of which are almost large 
enough to be dignified with the name of continents. 

The Gallows, the Prison, and the Poorhouse. A Plea for Humanity ; 
showing the Demands of Christianity in Behalf of the Criminal and 
Perishing Classes. By G. W. Quinspy. Cincinnati: G. W. Quinby, 74, 
West-Seventh Street. 1856. Pp. 326. — We hardly know how to speak of 
this work according to its merits. Such a work was very much needed; 
especially now, when there are so many inquiries about the whole subject of 
Prison Discipline. We like the title for its expressiveness. Mr. Quinby 
has given us a thorough work. It contains a great variety of information 
relating to Prisons and Poorhouses. We are glad that he has not entered 
into fine-spun theories on the subject of Crime. He points out, in a bold 
manner, the enormity of Crime; and he does not leave without suggesting a 
remedy. He carefully fortifies his work by statistics, drawn from unques- 
tioned sources. Thoroughly imbued with the spirit of Christianity, he dif- 
fuses a benevolent spirit throughout his whole work. The work should be 
purchased by all our Legislatures; it should be the companion of every cler- 
gyman, teacher, and parent: it ought, indeed, to be a text-book. We shall 
often refer to it; and, were it not for the crowded state of our work at this 
moment, we should enrich our columns with copious extracts. We can only 
promise our readers that we shall seek the earliest opportunity. The work 
is well printed, and makes a neat volume. We should be very glad to 
receive any names for the work. The price is eighty-five cents by mail; the 
postage making it one dollar. We trust to receive several names at our 
office, 6, Hayward Place. 


Essays, Biographical and Critical; or, Studies of Character. By 
Henry T. TUCKERMAN. Boston: Phillips, Sampson,& Co, 1827. Pp. 476. 
— This work contains sketches of thirty eminent characters ; commencing 
with George Washington, and ending with Benjamin Franklin. The work 
has been prepared with great care; and the collection of materials must 
have cost great labor. The work is peculiar in its style, differing from the 
usual biographies of the day. There is an originality and freshness that we 
admire. The style is easy and pleasing. The author does not descend into 
tedious detail, but seizes on the most striking traits in each character. In 
looking over the work, we were particularly interested in the sketches of 
Audubon, Richard Savage, De Foe, and Silvio Pellico. The common reader 
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is not at all aware of the difficulties attending a work like that which lies 
before us. In passing from one sketch to another, the same interest must 
be kept up in all. The author has wonderfully succeeded in this respect. 
In fine, the work is one of the most valuable that has been issued from the 
American press. The publishers deserve great credit for bringing the work 
out; which they have done in a very acceptable manner. We gladly com- 
mend the work to all, as one of the most instructive in the literature of the 
day. 


For SALE: Essays on Capital Punishment. By the Eprror. — This 
work was prepared some years ago with great care. We have a few copies 
on hand. The work has received the approbation of the press generally. 
In the preparation, we have had access to the best publications, not only in 
this country, but in Europe. To add to its value, we examined the criminal 
codes of every State in the Union, and most of those in the Old World. 
The work contains O’Connell’s celebrated speech, in which he gives an 
account of three innocent young men who were executed in England. 

The ‘New-York Tribune,’ speaking of this work, has the following 
notice : — 


‘The facts here industriously collected —the recorded opinions of Brccarta, 
Buiackstone, Monresquiev, FraAnKuin, Russ, Smotterr, LaArAyetre, CHANNING, 
Epwarp Livineston, O’ConnELL, &c.—are alone worth double the cost of the 
volume. To the more general reader, this work must be more interesting than the 
freshest novel can be, so various and thrilling are its incidental portraitures of 
the human heart and life; of our criminal laws, and their hardly more criminal 
victims. Let it be widely disseminated.’ 


CONTENTS. 
Part I, — History and Observation. 


Essay I, —Sacredness of Human Life. 
»  I1.— Revengeful. 
» LIIIl.—Seruples of Jurors and Witnesses. 
» IV.— Effect of Public Executions upon the Prisoner. 
V.— Effect of Public Executions upon the Spectators. 
VI. — Effect of Public Executions upon Domestic Life. 
VII. — Effect of Abolishment. 
»» VIII. — Dangerous to Liberty. 
» IX.— Future Condition of the Soul. 
» &.— Irremediability. 


Part II. — Sacred Scriptures. 
Essay I.— Cain. 
Il. — Covenant with Noah. 
III. — Mosaic Code. 
IV. — Teachings of Christ. 
V.— Objections. 
VI. — Encouragements, 


The work contains a fine steel portrait of John Howard. Price 62 cents. 
The work may be forwarded by mail. 
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BILLS DUE ON THE MAGAZINE. —We need very much the small 
amounts due on the periodical. The amount sent in does not meet half 
the expenses of the work. It comes peculiarly hard to be obliged to edit 
our 0 ork, and to collect the amount due besides. We are sometimes 
written . by persons who do not see their names among the receipts, 
Every name is properly entered; though, for want of room, we sometimes 
delay the publication of them. 

It has been suggested by a few to make our work quarterly. This 
would relieve us of much labor, and it would be less expense. Will some 
of our friends give us their opinion on this point ? 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hon. JAmMEs A. Brit, Conn. — We thank him for his favors, and trust 
that he will remember us in future. The matter to which he alludes will 
receive our attention hereafter. 


GrorcE E. Baker, ALBANY, N.Y. — We hardly know how to thank our 
friend for his many favors. From the first, he has been a faithful corre- 
spondent. His article on pardons, and his suggestions respecting that excel- 
lent work, entitled ‘It is Never Too Late to Mend,’ are all worthy our 
attention. Our work being small, we are able to insert but very little that 
we receive. 

IsAAc GEORGE, ALBANY, N.Y. — We have done what we could to answer 
the many questions which he proposed. 


C. J. Mutter, CLERK Missourrt PENITENTIARY. — We thank Mr. Mil- 
ler for his interest in the cause in which we are engaged, and especially for 
the Report of the Prison. We shall forward him the Magazine regularly. 


Moran, Broruers, N.Y. — The request for information for Switzerland 
will be attended to when we make up the various documents concerning 
American prisons. 


J. T. Fretps. — The request for documents for our minister at Rome has 
been received; and we shall be glad to send some works that we have on 
the Prisons of the United States. 


ReEQvueEsts. — Books ON Prisons AND CRIME. We have constant requests 
for information, from Lyceums, Penitentiaries, and Legislatures. We should 
be glad of any works on the subject of Prison Discipline or of Crime. We 
would be pleased, also, to have sketches sent to us of debates on the gene- 
ral subject. 

CLOTHING FOR DISCHARGED PRISONERS. — We need donations in 
clothing. We have daily calls to aid many who are desirous to lead a 
better life, who need a little help. 

A HAL ror MEETINGS. — We trust that the day is not far distant when 
we shall have a hall of our own in this city. The expense of hiring one is 
often so great that we cannot hold public meetings. We are hiring one now 
for a short time, in order to deliver a few lectures; as may be seen in an- 
other part of our number. 





RECEIPTS. 


J. W. Drew, Kingston, Mass., 

L. 8. Prince, - 

E. T. Cushman, he 

Jonah Cushman, a 

W. H. Davis, —— 

J. N. Farrar, ~ 

S.and E.D. Nash, ,, . 

John 0. Foye, Weymouth, 

8. J. Day, Boston, ° ° 

E. W. Howe, Clinton, . 2 
James L. Gihon, Philadelphia, 
Thomas M. Healey, Raymond, N. ii., 
Lucy A. Malloy, South Boston, 
George Kingman, “. 

Horace Jenkins, Boston, 

P. E. Gay, 
E. L. Tead, 
Robert Gray, Portsmouth, N. Il., 
Benj. Cheever, a a 
Thomas Niel, ae 
James Nowell, 
James M. Hill, pee 

Hon. Robert Rantoul, Beverly, Mass. “9 
Dr. Adams Perry, Portsmouth, N.H., 
Charles Heath, Boston, . 
Newell Withington, Bridgewater, 

D. E. Jewett, Westboro’, Mass., 

Wm. H. Ladd, Springfield, 

J. M. Blanchard, Richmond, Ind., 
Joel Kendall, Springfield, 

Joseph N. Salluee, 

William Caldwell, 

George G. Caldwell, 

J. W. Crane, 

Rey. Francis Tiffany, 

8. F. Strong, 

G. W. Harrison, 

Wilson Eddy, 

Hon. Benning Leavitt, Chicopee, 
Charles Dean, 

Mrs. L. 0. Thompson, Hartford, 

Mrs. H. K. Carter, 
George Francis, 
Nancy Crosby, 
Miriam Way, 
Abner Church, 
William L. Eaton, 
G. M. Welch, 

E. D., Tiffany, 
Chester Cooley, $9 
Peter Goulding, Worcester, 
Gerry Valentine, 
George E. Wyman, 
G. McFarland, 

C. H. Whiting, 
William Mayo, 
William Bush, = 
William D. Fenno, 99 

C. B. Mosely, Boston, . . 
J.C. Lindsey, ,, 

Mrs. N. Coolidge, Cambridgeport, 
W. Stearns, Cambridge, ° 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
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Sept. 
Mar. 
July, 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
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Jan. 
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Jan. 
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J. H. Dexter, Boston, 
J. Lincoln, os 
Mrs. John Hooper, ,, 
Charles Buck, a 

F. E. Broadhead, _ 
George Homer, - 
Mcrrill Cole, East Boston, 
Rev. Mr. Cudworth, ,, ° 
Sarah Locke, ° 
Israel Whitney, Boston, ° 
Robert Vose, jun., Dorchester, 

D. M. Foster, Boston, . 

Mary Jane Andrews, Newburyport, 
Lucy Osgood, Medford, . ° ° 
Hon. Z. Bassett, Hyannis, . 
Wheelock Thayer, Winstead, Conn., - 
Mrs. Wellington, Lowell, . . 
Joel Banfill, 

Edward C. Wilder, Detroit, Mich., 
Ira Gray, Reading, ° 

Mrs, P. A. Wright, Foxboro’, P 

John W. Bates, Cohasset, 

Henry O. Russell, Marlboro’, 

B. F. Field, Boston, . 

George Stanley, Attleboro’, 

Mrs. T. E. Payson, Salem, 

John A. Denton, Lowell, 

Samuel Gray, Providence, 

J. H. Nichols, Salem, 

8.5. Warren, Providence, . 
Thomas Ridgeway, Res 
Charles H. Cheeney, 

Johnson Davy, Plymouth, - ° 

T. R. Greene, Belchertown, . 
David Buffum, Newport, R.I., 
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$2.00, May, 1857. 
2.00, Mar. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Mar. 1857. 
1.00, Mar. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 
1.00, Mar. 1857, 
2.00, Feb. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.67, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
1.00, Mar. 1857. 

50, Dec. 1856. 
1.00, Mar. 1857. 
2.00, May, 1858. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 

5.00, Mar. 1857. 
8.00, Sept. 1856. 
2.00, Nov. 1857. 
2.00, Dec. 1856. 
2.00, July, 1857. 
2.00, June, 1857. 
3.00, Jan. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 
2.00, Sept. 1857. 





DONATIONS. 


Rev. Thomas Starr King, Boston, $10.00 
Rev. A. H. Vinton, 10.00 
Daniel Davies, 10.00 
Frederick Nickerson, 5.00 
Wm. I. Bowditch, 2.00 
Franklin Haven, 3.00 
Geo. L. Stearns, 5.00 
Geo. H. Blanchard, 2.00 
Calvin W. Clark, 2.00 
Wm. 8. Eaton, 3.00 
Horace B. Sargeant, 1.00 
P. H. Wentworth, 1.00 
A Friend, N. A. T., 5.00 
John H. Blake, 5.00 
Wm. F. Weld, 3.00 
A. H. Bowman, 2.00 
M. Field Fowler, 5.00 





A Friend, 

H. H. Hunnewell, 

Charles F. Adams, 

Wm. Horton, 

Jas. W. Meriam, 

Samuel Pearce, - 

Hiram Harlow, Winsor, Vt., 

A. B. Morrison, Lowell, 

Martin W. Ford, ___,, 

A. B. French, » 

Isaac Place, os 

N. M. Wright, o- 

Samuel Converse, ,, 

Collection at Rev. Mr. Eaton’s 
Church, E. Cambridge, 

Wm. Clapp, Dorchester, 

Miss Clapp, “ 
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Proper ADDRESS TO OUR OrFIcE. — Those who address us had better direct their 


letters as follows: 


CHARLES Spear, Editor of ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ Boston. 
necessary, as there are two other persons bearing our name in Boston. 


This is 
Or the simple 


direction, ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ Boston, as that is as often applied to us personally as 


to the periodical itself. 








PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names : — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. | Hon. Charles Sumner Washington. 
Hon. Edward Everett wnt = W. W. Seaton. . Pa 

Hon. Nathan Appleton . pe Joshua Giddings . et 

A. W. Thaxter, jun. . o- James Walker. . . Cambridge. 
Robert Waterston. . > J. E. Worcester . ° 9 
G.H.Shaw .. a Prof. C. C. Felton. . a 
Frederic Tudor . pe Rev. William Newell » 
George H. Kuhn . - Rev. Charles Lowell . - 
Franklin Haven . Mrs. L. Waterhouse . as 

N. I. Bowditch Catharine Dennison . a 
George W. Lyman H. W. Longfellow . os 
Josiah Quincy . Harriet B. Stowe. . . . Andover. 
Nathaniel Thayer Prof. Edwards A. Park . ne 
Daniel Denny. . pe Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter . New York. 
Jonathan Phillips ... . - George Griswold . . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas . Philadelphia, Peter Cooper . . . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. | R.C. Goodhue .. 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. | JohnJay .... 
Hon. Tobias Purrington . »” | Prof. T.C. Upham . 


All Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 
6, Hayward Place, Boston. 

Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of pub- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 

Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 

All persons who feel disposed to send donations in money, clothing, or books, may 
forward the same to our dwelling and office, 6, Hayward Place. 
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"Brunswick, Me. 





AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


ONE HUNDRED DIALOGUES, for Reading, Speaking, Ex- 
hibition in Schools, and General Reading. By Wittiam B. Fowre. Sixth 
Thousand. $l. 

This is not a collection of old pieces, but contains One Hundred New and 
Original Dialogues, among which are those that are long, short, humorous, 
serious, comic, witty, amusing, and instructive,— all having a high moral tone. 
It is highly commended by the press, teachers, and all who have used or read it. 


THE MIND AND HEART;; or, School and Fireside Reading 


for Children; containing Stories, Dialogues, Tables, Anecdotes, &c. By Wi- 
LIAM B, Fowte. Just published. 45 cents. 


The whole is of a good moral tone, and an appropriate and beautiful Gift for 
Children. 


THE SCHOOL HARP; containing Eighty-five Pleasing and 


Instructive Songs for Schools and Singing Classes. New. Ninth Thousand. 
Twenty-five cents. 


Many of the songs are adapted to popular and familiar music. It is recom- 
mended, by competent teachers who are using it, as being the best book of the kind. 


SCHOOL MELODIES; containing a Choice Collection of Popu- 
lar Airs, with Uriginal and Appropriate Words, for Schools. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. 17 cents. 





*,* The above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 


120, Washington Street. Boston. 
Sold by Booksellers generally. 
































A NEW VOLUME 


COMMENCES IN SEPTEMBER. 


CHARLES SPEAR, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 
No. 6, Hayward Place, Boston. 


A new volume of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend’ commences in September. Past 
experience, large observation, and extensive correspondence, both in the Old 
and New World, have given the editor facilities possessed by few persons 
in this country for conducting such a work. The following will comprise 
the leading features of the work : — 
I. Valuable original articles on Criminal Reform. 
II. A careful selection from the best Foreign Periodicals. 
TIl. Reviews of valuable Works on different Moral Topics. 
IV. List of New Publications. 
V. Public Education. 
VI. Moral Tales, illustrating the effects of kindness. 
VII. Biographical Sketches of Eminent Philanthropists. 
VIII. A Record of the various Reforms. 

It is also intended to procure ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. Several have already 
been secured. 

Several valuable writers will contribute to its columns. 

The times now demand a thorough work on the great subject of the 
Causes and Remedies of Crime. Such a work having now been started, it 
remains for the friends of the cause to see that it is sustained. 

This monthly periodical commenced, eight years since, with the celebration 
of the anniversary of the Birth of John Howard. 

Send your name. If you cannot act, then ask your friend, male or female. 

Two dollars a year, in advance. Three copies for $5. Each number 
to contain 36 pages, making a volume of 432 pages yearly. A titlepage and 
index will be added. The work is published in an octavo form, on good paper 
and fair type. 


PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


For two subscribers, a copy of the ‘ Titles of Christ’ ($1.00); for one sub- 
seriber, a copy of the ‘ Essays on Capital Punishment’ (62 cts.), or the ‘ Life 
of Mrs. Fry,’ or ‘ Voices from Prison’ (50 cts.), or two hundred Temperance 
or one hundred Peace envelopes. Or we will send almost any popular work 
now published to the amount of fifty cents for every new subscriber, and pay 
the postage. Of course, cash must accompany the order. 


Postage on ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ one cent for any distance in the United States. 




















